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firmed by Charles II. And in this way, towards the close of
the seventeenth century, a small community of Portuguese
and Spanish Jews was re-established in London. Many of
their families, such as the Villa Reals, the Medinas, the
Laras, had been ennobled in the time of the Saracen king-
doms ; they looked down on the Polish and Lithuanian Jews
who were then streaming westwards before the rising of the
Cossacks, and refused to admit any such uncouth persons
into their synagogue.

In 1748 this Jewish society in London saw the advent of a
young Italian, Benjamin Israeli or D'Israeli, who, springing
from Cento in Ferrara, had first of all sought his fortune in
Venice, and believed that he could succeed better in a
newer and more prosperous land. His beginnings were
difficult. He speculated, lost, and seemed to be ruined; but
having married as his second wife a woman who brought
him the blood of the Villa Reals and an appropriate dowry,
he entered the Stock Exchange and amassed a very satis-
factory fortune.

He was a cheerful and indulgent man, who had laid out
in a London suburb a garden in the Italian manner, served
his guests with the finest concoctions of macaroni, and after
the meal would take up his mandoline and sing a canzonetta.
The trace of a Venetian accent thrusting up through the
English murmur gave his language a picturesque charm;
when he spoke one could catch glimpses, veiled by the
yellow fogs of the City, of the gold of Saint Mark's and the
motley-painted stakes where the gondolas are moored before
rose-coloured palaces.

Outside of business, Mr. D'Israeli never mixed with other
Jews. Not from designing motives; for he was simple,
good-hearted, and above all things fearful of giving offence.
But his wife kept them at arm's length. Had she been a
Christian, her fortune and beauty would have assured her